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MEDICO-TOPOGRAPHY 


OF 


THE MERWARA BATTALION. 

- ♦- 


!•—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE MERWARA REGIMENT. 


S OON after the establishment of British authority in the Ajmer district in 1818, it was 
found that the incursions of the Mers, a predatory tribe inhabiting the neighbouring 
hills, constituted a serious bar to the peace and development of the district. The habitat of 
these free-booters consisted of a narrow strip of the Aravalli Range some sixty miles in 
length and less than twenty in breadth, having Ajmer for its northern boundary and wedged 
in between the Native States of Marwar and Mevvar. The rulers of these States had on 
numerous occasions in vain attempted to reduce the hardy mountaineers to subjection. 

In 1819 therefore a British column was despatched from Nasirabad against the Mers, 
but a second expedition in 1821 was found necessary to completely subdue them. In 
1822 Government assumed the administration of the whole Mervvara District. In the same 
year it was resolved to make the Mers ‘the instrument of their own reform the duty of 
raising the ‘Mhairwara Local Battalion’ being entrusted to Captain Hall assisted by an 
adjutant and two European Warrant Officers. The headquarters were fixed at Beawar or as 
it was then called ‘ Nayanagar.' 

In the next year (1823) the title of the Regiment was altered to ‘ the 14th (or Mhair- 
wara) Local Battalion/ again in 1826 to ‘the 9th (or Mhairwara) Local Battalion ’ and later 
in 1843 their designation was abbreviated to ‘ Mhairwara Battalion.' It is recorded that the 
Battalion was first brigaded with regular troops in the Marwar Field Force of 1S39 and 
that the Mers acquitted themselves in that bloodless campaign in a manner which earned 
the praise of the General Officer Commanding. In May and June 1889, 800 privates were 
present at the capture of Kot-karana in Merwara when operations were conducted by 
Captain Dixon, the then Commandant against a band of Barontias. From this date nothing 
worthy of record seems to have happened until 1857 When the Grenadier Company nuder 
Lieutenant W. Carnell leaving Beawar in the evening of May 17th covered the £hirty-se\ cii 
miles to Ajmer by daybreak and surprised the detachment of the disatTected regiment 
stationed there. The latter were disarmed and compelled to deliver over charge of-iK> 
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arsenal and treasury to the loyal Mers. This preservation of the material and sinews of 
war within ‘the heart of Rajputana’ has been thought to have exercised a powerful influ¬ 
ence in restraining the waverers of the province from joining the ranks of the disaffected. 
The corps was assured in a letter from Government, dated June i 3 th 1857, that their praise¬ 
worthy devotion would have “ an ample reward from the British Government by their 
pay being raised to the same standard as that of the regular regiments of the army,” 
and in the following year a second battalion was raised under the title of ‘ the Mer Regi¬ 
ment/ The two corps continued to do good service until the end of the mutiny, notably 
at Awah against the rebellious Jodhpur Legion, at the siege of Kotah, and in the Piplia 
Pass (February 1859). At the latter affair the Mers successfully resisted the forcing of the 
pass by a detachment of Tantia Topi’s army inflicting considerable loss on the enemy 
besides capturing prisoners, camels, horses, etc. In commemoration of these important 
services the Regimental Standards bear the legend ‘‘Central India” in addition to 
‘‘Afghanistan” to be presently referred to. 

The troublous times of the mutiny being succeeded by a period of peaceful repose the 
Government in 1861, found it ‘absolutely necessary for financial reasons’ to amalgamate the 
two Battalions into a Police Corps of 1,000 strong, the pay of the sepoys being reduced to 
Rs. 5-8 (except in the case of those to whom the higher pay had been especially guaranteed). 
Other advantages connected with their pension were also forfeited. The Mers felt 
that their services had not met with the reward which their loyalty deserved, in short 
they considered themselves disgraced. The feeling that the Mers had reasonable 
grounds fqr complaint was shared by the Commissioner of Ajmer, the Inspector General 
of Police, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, but it >vas not 
until the visit and inspection of the corps by His Excellency the Viceroy in 1870 that 
serious steps were taken to modify the previous orders of Government. Accordingly in 
£871 the regiment was reconstituted under the name of the Merwara Battalion and restored 
to the military establishment on which it has since remained. This period of ten years as 
a Police Corps has unfortunately been held to constitute a bar .sinister to the regimental 
1 scutcheon, the Merwara Battalion yielding precedence to the other local corps of Raj- 
piit.-ma ail of which were as a matter of fact raised subsequently to the Merwaras, who 
actually supplied to certain of them their first drill instructors. 

The head-quarters of the Regiment were changed from Beawar to Ajmer in 
May 1871. 


In May I078 the Battanon was ordered to the Afghan war and took part in the ad¬ 
vance to Ali Masjid and the Bara Bazar valley expedition. At Kam Dakka a party of 140 
held a post for a whole day, until relieved, against a vastly superior force of Afghans 
who assaulted the position. It was here that Captain O’Moore Creagh obtained the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry while Naik Gopa (afterwards Subedar Major) 
engaged and slew an Afghan in single combat. The latter with several others including a 
Hospital Assistant received the Order of Merit. Later the duty of guarding the Afghan 
>Suk* prisoners was entrusted to the Merwara Battalion. 

In 1 8 33 the regiment formed part of the bloodless Bikaner Expeditionary force and in 
? 89 l the duty of suppressing the grain riots in the Ajmer district (when many of the 
malcontents were themselves Mers) was faiiltfully performed. 
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OF THE MERWARA REGIMENT. 


In 1897 the battalion was placed under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
and later the men have been enlisted for general service. Though devotedly attached 
to their native hills, the Mers are no longer reluctant to travel or to serve further afield* 
A number of them were selected to take part in the Coronation Contingent in 1902* 
Their present Medical Officer who visited them in their encampment on the banks of the 
Thames can testify to their appreciation of the honour done to them and of their enjoyment 
of the sights and wonders of ‘ Vilayet.’ 

Finally in consequence of the renumbering of the Indian Army in 1903, the title of the 
corps has again been altered, the regiment being now described as the “44th Merwara 
Infantry . f 


II.—HYGIENE AND TOPOGRAPHY, 

1. Composition of the Merwara Regiment, December 1904. 


Mers (Rawats) . , 

• 



4 



421 

Rajputs 

• 



• 



6 

Other Hindoos 

4 



4 



11 

Mcrats .... 

% 



• 



249 

Other Musalmans . 

4 



• 



19 






Total 


706 

Distribution 

of Regiment, December 1904. 


Head-quarters, Ajmer . 





• A 


548 

Detachment at Beawar , 





• c 


45 

„ „ Todgarh 





• • 

• 

22 

„ „ Sambhar 






ft 

42 

„ „ Deweir . 





• • 

4 

10 

Others on command 





• • 

4 

14 

On leave . , 





4 ft 

ft 

22 

On sick leave 



• 


• • 

4 

3 






Total 

ft 

706 


2. Topography. 

The Military Limits . 

As already stated Ajmer has been the Head-quarters of the Merwara Battalion 
since May 1871. The lines are situated at an elevation of i,6oo feet above sea level in 
the North-east portion of the Ajmer ‘girwa’ or valley plateau and are included in a 
circumscribed area known as the * Military Limits', flanked to the east by the Madar 
Hill the summit of which stands 2,623 ^ eet above sea level, and bounded to the East and 
South by the Kishengarh and Circular Roads. To the North is situated the Aimer 
Central Jail and Mir Shah Ali Bagh. The civil lines separate the military limits from 
the Ana Sagar Lake and the city%of Ajmer distant a mile away. 

Witiiin the military limits are situated the lines or barracks of the men and 
followers, the Regimental Bazar, the parade ground with the Adjutant’s Office, Quarter 
guard, Magazine and Mistrikhana, the Regimental Hospital and the Rifle range. Wii nn 
the limits are also the Mess House, the Railway Volunteer Adjutant's Cilice and lim e 
bt ngalows for officers. The compound occupied by the Mission School is without militm y 
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imits it., it is in the civil lines. The accompanying rough plan shows the position of 
the military limits in relation to the other places in Ajmer. The * lines’ consists of rows of 
huts, two rows for each company, intersected by a cross street. Each row includes 
forty-three or forty-four huts. A house for the Subadar and one fort he Jemadar flank 
the lines of huts at each extremity. 

The structure and dimensions of the Sepoys’ huts are fully evident from the annexed 
sketches, which show the capacity of each hut to be 712 = ubic *«*• The walls are 
constructed of the usual ‘kucha’ stone and mud composition, the roofs are of flat tiles 
resting on bamboos splits longitudinally and supported by timber beams. This arrange¬ 
ment while affording a protection from rain, allows free ventilation. The front door 
faces the Company street, a small back door leads into the court-yard. The back wall of 
each court-yard is provided with an opening to enable sweepers to remove any gumlah or 
vessel deposited on the disused urinal. Use of these for the purposes of nature is now 
forbidden, excjpt on emergency. 

A similar single row of huts to the West of the sepoy lines lodges the regimental 


followers. , . f f A , 

On the whole the lines are sufficiently well built and are suitable to the require¬ 
ments of the men. Only in the case of married men with families is there overcrowding, 
but such instances are not numerous at present. On the East between the lines and 
the Madar Hill is the small Regimental Bazar containing the company bunnias* shops. 
Close to this are the mule lines, the sweepers’ quarters, the rubbish enclosure, the pound 
and the slaughtering platform. 

The regimental office, quarter guard, Magazine, Armourer’s shop and Hospital are 
1 pukka ’ masonry buildings. 

The hospital of the usual one-storied type of military buildings and designed for 
60 patients contains a large ward measuring 127' x 46' x 15'to hold 34 beds, and is 
further provided with office, drug and store room and eye-ward, the latter measuring 16' 
x 15' x 13’. There are also good quarters for two hospital assistants and for servants, 
pukka latrines, an isolation building and a mortuary. The Hospital possesses the fault 
that with open doors it is extremely draughty and with closed doors stuffy. The rough 
stone flagged floor is also objectionable in a hospital. 

A small temple and a mosque are situated at the eastern corner of the military area. 

The three available dwelling-houses on the Circular Road are insufficient for the 
requirements of the European Officers (particularly as two of these houses are now 
occupied by civilians). Officers are thus compelled to reside in the civil station where 
there is already a difficulty in finding a sufficient number of houses for the non-military 


element. 

3. Population of the Regimental Lines and Bazar 


* 

Re gimental strength on ist December 1904 • 

• 570 


Families of men of tlie Regiment « 

• . .250 


Bazar Population • • * 

• . , 300 


Followers and their families ♦ • • 

■ . . 60 



1,180 







Plan of the Sepoy hut, 44th Meruiara Infantry, Ajmer. 
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Section of Sepoys hut, 44th Merwara infantry, Ajmer. 
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4. Water-supply, 

Before 1893 the Regiment derived its water-supply from wells. One of these is 
situated between the lines and regimental bazar, one is near the magazine, one between 
the Hospital and the Jail, and three are near the South-west corner of the parade ground 
where formerly a regimental garden existed, the only vestiges of which at present 
remaining being a plantation of baer and nim trees. An analysis taken in October 1886 
showed the water of one of these c Regimental garden ’ wells to contain 20 grains per 
gallon of solids, 5 grains chlorine, with traces of free ammonia and -26 per million 
albuminoid ammonia. 

All these wells however have gradually ceased to yield water except the well near 
the Hospital which is now utilized for the cultivation of a few vegetables. A succession 
of dry seasons, the construction of the Foy Sager and the drainage of the Bisla Tank 
are supposed to account for the failure of these wells. 

Since 1893 the water-supply of the Regiment has been entirely derived irom the 
Foy Sager Municipal Reservoir four miles to*the South-west which supplies the city ol 
Ajmer. The water is brought in pipes to the lines where six storage cisterns (four in 
the lines, one in the bazar and one in the hospital) and nine water standards have keen 
erected in convenient situations. The cisterns are of masonry provided with taps and 
roofed over by a movable cover of corrugated iron. They are regularly cleaned otu 
once a week. 

The following statement shows the quantity and cost of the water-suppl) to the 
Regiment during the year 1903 :— 


Quantity and cost of water supplied to the Merwara Battalion during the year 290J. 











Number of gallons. 

Cost at as. 0 per i,«oo gallons. 











£ a. p. 

January . 




• 

• 




86,000 

32 10 0 

February . 



• 

• 

• 




79,000 

30 0 0 

March » 



• 


0 




88,000 

33 6 0 

April 



• 






97,000 

36 12 0 

May 



• 


0 




128,000 

48 6 0 

June . 

. 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 


146,000 

55 2 0 

July . 




• 

0 




78,000 

29 10 0 

August 




0 

• 




97,000 

36 12 0 

September 




• 

* 




83,000 

31 8 rt 

October . 




• 

• 




105,000 

39 l* 0 

November 




• 





Meter out of order % 

39 i \ 0 

December . 



t 






Ditto 

30 n 0 










Total 

453 b * 






. 

. .- 

... 


_ H - .. 1 , 1 

■ 
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Thus it appears that the daily average quantity used amounts to an average of 
about 27 gallons per caput for the whole year and ranges from 4 't gallons m June to 
2*4 gallons in January. 

The European officers’ houses have each their own water standards, but this water 
is paid for privately and is not included in the above statement or calculations. 


Statement of analysis of the Foy Sager water used in the Merwara Battalion. 


Copy of label on bottle. 

Total solids 
grains 
per gallon. 

Chlorine. 

Grains 
per gallon. 

Free ammonia 

Parts 

per million. 

Albuminoid 
ammonia 
per million. 

Water from Foy Sager tank, Ajmer, dated 8th June 
1903 * .. 

12*6 

2*1 

•02 

*26 


Unlit for potable purposes. 


G. A. Hankin, M. 0., 
Government Analyst , 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudlu 


It will be observed that this water has been pronounced undrinkable. No harmful 
effects however have been found to result from its general consumption by the city 
population of Ajmer, and as will be observed from the sick reports of the Merwara Battalion 
with the 'exception of Guinea worm, water borne disease is uncommon among the men 
The diseases attributed to impure water include dyspepsia and diarrhoea, dysentery, 
enteric fever, cholera, intestinal worms and Guinea worm. 


An analysis of the water of Madar Hill well is also given to show the quality of the 
water in the neighbourhood. 


Madar Hill Well. 

Grains 1 er gallon * • « 

Total solids 
grains 
per gallon- 

Chlorine. 

Grains 
per gallon. 

Free ammonia. 
Parts 

per million. 

Albuminoid 

ammonia. 

Parts 

per million. 

Remarks. 

II' 

*‘75 

Traces only. 

•*4 

Might be used 
for drinking. 

-— - - , f . 


Ail the well water of the neighbourhood has shown the presence of too. much organic 
mailer, measured by the amount of albuminoid ammonia. 


• 5. Drainage. 

The military limits being situated on the rising ground at the foot of the Madar 
Hill, there is good natural surface drainage. The nullahs which traverse the military 
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area unite to convey all surface water to the Bisla Tank. These nullahs soon dry up 
after rainfall so that no pools or puddles remain in the neighbourhood of the lines. 


6 . Food. 

Regulation feeding by company cooks has not yet been introduced in the Merwara 
Regiment and the men are left to make their own arrangements. As a result they 
frequently underfeed either to save money or in order to remit for the support of relations* 
When thus economising they often subsist only on an insufficient quantity of bread and 
a few onions, their general health suffering in consequence. Such cases lately attracting 
notice a parade of the Regiment was held in October 1904 by the Commanding Officer 
with the assistance of the Medical Officer, when out of 543 men paraded 64 were found 
to be in poor condition and were ordered to be specially dieted at their own expense 
under the supervision of the regimental officers. After two months their condition had 
much improved. 

Men who diet themselves properly take two^meals a day, morning and evening, eating 
at each meal bread made from Jib. of wheaten flour, one ounce of ghi, and either £lb. of 
meat (goat) or the same quantity of ‘ dal.* Sometimes vegetables replace the ‘dal 1 . Many 
eat meat only on alternate days. Occasionally half a seer of milk is drunk in the morning. 

Sixteen to twenty goats are killed daily in the regimental slaughter-house. 

The following list gives the articles of food, etc., found exposed for sale in the 
shops of the Regimental bazar in the beginning of December 1904, with prices. The 
vegetables are brought daily for sale by malis. 


Foodstuffs, etc., sold in the Regimental Bazar , Ajmer , December 1904, 


Art 


clca. 


Barley • » 

Maize 

Ditto (parched) 
Bajra (millet) « 
Jowar (ditto) 

Gram 

Ditto (parched) • 
Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Rice . 

Dal of arhar (pulse) 
Ditto moong (ditto) 
Ditto masoor (ditto) 
Ditto moth (ditto) 
Dnl of urad (pulse) 
Ditto gram 
Sugar, refined • 
Ditto, country (gur) 
Sweet-meats , 
Cocoanuts 


Seers per rupee. 


Remarks. 


22 

22 

12 

20 

24 

20 


14 

14 

. 12 

• 7 

. 10 

*3 

to 

20 

l 13 

*4 

3 * 

6 

• . 3-4 

. 2i 
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Foodstuffs , etc. y sold in the Regimental Basar> Ajmer , December 1904 —contd. 


Articles. 

Seers per rupee. 

Remarks. 

Dried mango rind (amchoor) 


• 



5 


Condiments (powdered) . . 

© 

© 



3 * 


Salt (Sambhar) • 

• • 0 

% 

• 

« 


14 -i 


Mangori (a preparation of pulse) . 



• 


8 


Gbi . 

• 







Sweet oil • 


• 



• 

4 


Mustard oil 


• 


© 

© 

3 


Mutton (goat) , 


• 


© 

• 

8 


Tobacco (Malwa) 




• 


2 


Do. mixed with (gur sugar) 0 



• 


8 


Milk, 1st quality 

. . . 

• 

• 

• 


12 


Firewood • 


0 

0 



2 i 

Maunds. 

Kerosine oil 


• 


• 


••• 

Rs. 2-4 per tin. 

Meth (a green vegetable) . . 

• 

• 

• 


* 

3 Pies- 

Palak (spinach) . 

0 © • 

© 

© 

• 


tt© 


Brinjals , 


• 

• 



i 

3 pies per cabbage. 

Cauliflower 

1 t f 

• 

© 




3 pies. 

C aabdge . 

• • • 

• 

• 

• 


... 

3 pies per head. 

Onions • 


• 

« 

• 



one anna per seer. 

Betelnut 


• 

• 

• 

• 

2b 


Catechu • • 

• • » 

• 

• 


• 



Pan (betel leaf) 

# # % 



© 

• 

... 

3 pies per 7 or 8. 

Tomatos . « 





• 

i 

3 pics. 

Oranges . 

t i • 

• 


© 


• •• 

6 pies per orange. 

Opium . ® 


© 


• 

• 

... 

4i to 6 annas per tola. 


7. Conservancy. 

Previous to 1891 there were no systematic arrangements forjthe disposal of excreta. 
The native population ©f the military area chiefly resort* J to the neighbouring 'Jungle' for 
the purposes of nature. The latrines in the court yards of the huts were for the con¬ 
venience of the women or for emergency, but it was found that the men also used, them. 
Their use was accordingly forbidden in 1896. 

In 1S91 trench latrines were established. Trenches a foot broad and less than a foot 
deep were dug, over which the iron latrines containing two to eight seats were placed. 
The latrines were provided with wheels and moved on as the trenches became full. The 
land so manured was ordered to be ploughed and put under cultivation every second 
year. Four such Iatrines*were set apart for males. One of six seats was placed North of 
the Hospital, one of eight seats West of the Parade ground, one of two seats to the North 
and one of eight seats to the South of the Bazar. 

For females a six-seated latrine was situated North of the Hospital, one of eight seats 
South of the lines and one of two seats Sonth of the Bazar. 
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ne seat was thus provided for twenty-four persons. Nevertheless this system of 
trench latrines, which is unsuitable for cities and densely populated centres, appeared to have 
served its purpose in the dry soil of the sparsely peopled military area. At any rate no 
nuisance or ill effect resulted or appeared likely to result. The system possessed thr 
advantage of economy, the original cost of the trench latrines being only R700 with 
a monthly recurrent charge of R50 for service. 


In September 1904 orders were received from Army Head-quarters that the trench 
latrine system should be abolished and movable latrines adopted. These have been pro¬ 
cured and furnish in all 67 seats provided with the same number of pans and 20 receptacles- 
The night-soil is to be removed by four carts (two spare) drawn by two buffaloes. The 
establi shment includes two bildar sweepers, ten latrine sweepers and two drivers. The 
initial cost of the plant is estimated at R2,797 with a recurring monthly charge of R96, 

The trenching ground has been selected by the Commanding and Medical Officers at a 
spot situated at a convenient distance to the North-east., but the system has not yet (De¬ 
cember 1904) been put in force owing to delay in the arrival of the receptacles. When 
instituted, the movable latrine system will provide one seat to every thirteen of the line 
population. Movable latrines for the people of the bazar, however, have not been sanctioned. 
For them 26 seats with pans and eight receptacles costing R 1,004 were indented for. 
The re-current charge for one cart and bullock, one bildar, one driver and four sweepers 
would be R43 monthly. Sanction for this being withheld the bazar people will apparently 
have to content themselves with trench latrines as hitherto. 


8. Disposal of the Dead. 

Hindu Mers are cremated at the regimental ‘masan* or burning place close to which is 
the cemetery where the Musalman Mers are buried. Both are situated at the foot of the 
Madar Hill at a sufficient distance (800 yards) from the lines. Thus the dead are disposed 
of in a sanitary and satisfactory manner. 

9. Climate and Meteorology. 

Ajmer is situated on the crest of the great Rajputana watershed which divides the 
basin of the affluents of the Ganges in this neighbourhood from that of the Luni which 
flows into the Arabian Sea. The Ajmer plateau may be considered as the highest point in 
the plains of Hindustan and Ajmer has always enjoyed a reputation for its dry and healthy 
climate. 

In the hot season, which is also the healthiest season, strong, hot, west winds prevail 
alternating with less frequent easterly breezes. Just before the rains and at the beginning 
of the rainy season the air is hot and oppressive, but during the rains a South-west or 
North-east wind is nearly always blowing according as each monsoon is prevailing at the 
time, find the wet season is consequently cool and pleasant. The autumn following the 
rains is less agreeable but the weather in December, January and February is remarkably 
cold and bracing. 

Ajmer is a Meteorological station and regular observations are taken throughout the 
c year. It will be sufficient here to record Rainfall and Temperatures for the last 15 vear.^, 
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III.-MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE MERWARA REGIMENT. 

i. Statistics. 
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Battalion , 1890 — 1904. 


PEATR. 






Diseases 
of the 
circulatory 
system. 

Diseases of 
thelune# 
and of the 
respiratory 
system. 

Diseases 

of the liver. 

Other 
diseases 
of the 
digestive 

system. 

Diseases 

of the 

urinary 

system. 

Cause 

not stated. 

Totau. 

GRAND 

TOTAL. 

Ratio 
per mi 11 c. 

Remarks. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 
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I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

I 

3 
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- 
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t 

3 

2 

5 
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4 
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1 
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1 
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I 

1 

4 

5 
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2 
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•• 
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1 

I 

3 

4 

565 

> 
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I 

2 
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... 
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« 

... 

2 

1 

3 

423 

h 

... 
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... 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

2 

9 
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5 

■ 
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1 

6 
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4 
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5 
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2 

4 
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10 
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lo 
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t 
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2 
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3 

1 
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1 
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2 

... 

3 
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2 

6 
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a 

3 

5 
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One death 'out' mid to 
he cnutted by a‘(ull into 
a well. 
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3 

34 
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2 
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24 
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Causes of absence on sick leave, Merwara Batlalion ) 1890 — 1904. 
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Enteric fever. —We have to go bark to the year 1885 for a record of a case of enteric 
fever. The patient was a sepoy aged twenty-six, and had fately returned from his village. 

The Medical Officer records that (< all the classical symptoms of enteric fever were 
present.” The patient died on the 8th day after admission from haemorrhage of the bowel. 
No post-mortem examination was made, the Medical Officer of the time remarking that 
u There is a strong feeling against autopsies of which none were made.” This feeling 
persists to the present time. 

Small-pox. —Small-pox has always been a scourge among the Mers. Formerly the only 
important religious festival of Merwara was the annual fair at Todgarh held in honor of 
Mataji. Tradition says that the Mers used to sacrifice their first-born sons to this goddess 
and until comparatively recently it was the custom for those who had had a first son born 
to them during the year to bring a buffalo to the sacrifice. The animals after the touch of 
consecration by the priest used to be let loose, and the people, each armed with a knife or 
sword, cut them alive into small pieces. This barbarity continued until 1865 when it was 
put a stop to on the representation of Mr. Robb, the Missionary of Todgarh, and orders were 
given that the animals should be first killed with a sword. Formerly some forty or fifty 
animals were so sacrificed, and in 1874 there were eighteen buffalos thus offered to the 
small-pox goddess. 

Vaccination was introduced into Merwara in 1875-76, an increasing number of opera¬ 
tions being performed yearly amounting in 1903-04 to 3,417. 

Small-pox however is still so common that few recruits fail to show old pock marks. 
The disease is therefore uncommon among the men serving with the Regiment. One case 
occurred in 1896 and a modified case, in an ill-vaccinated man, in 1903. 

Variola breaks out yearly with more or less severity among the population of the 
district at the end of the cold weather, and is apt to invade the lines and attack unprotected 
persons. Fifteen such cases (two fatal) occurred among the women and children in Febru¬ 
ary and March of the famine year 1900. It is now customary to hold yearly one or two 
parades of the men and children and to immediately vaccinate all unprotected persons* 
The following tables show the numbers thus vaccinated in the last ten years. 


Statement of Vaccination done in the Merwara Battalion . 


Year. 

Primary Vaccination. 

Re-vaccination. 

• 

Under 1 
year. 

Successful. 

1 to 6 
year*. 

Above 6 
years. 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful. 

Success¬ 

ful. 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful. 

Grand 

Total. 

iByWS 

06 

12 

4 

... 

... 

... 

82 

>895-96 . • « 

33 

4 

1 

... 

... 

• H 

38 

1896-97 

1 7 

5 

•" ! 

* 

4 * 

6 

90 
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Statement of Vaccination doyie in the Merwara Battalion —contd. 


Year. 

Primary Vaccination. 

Re-Vaccination. 

Successful. 

Success¬ 

ful. 

Unsuccess* 

ful. 

Grand 

Total. 

Under i 
year. 

1 to 6 
years. 

Above C 
years. 

Unsuccess¬ 

ful. 

1897-98 

• • 

. 

32 

*5 

41 

13 

3 

... 

104 

1S9S-99 



42 

24 

30 

4 

2 

... 

102 

1899*1900 

• • 


44 

39 

• 

II 

... 

... 


94 

1500-01 



17 

11 

24 

... 

Ill 

... 

52 

1901-02 * 

• • 


3 1 

10 

22 

... 

• •• 

... 

6 3 * 

1902-03 

• » 


63 

4 

5 

... 

... 

... 

72 

I 9 ° 3*°4 

1 « 


57 

3 

8 

... 

Ill 

••• 

68 


Cholera .—Epidemics of cholera are of frequent occurrence among the civil population 
in Ajmer during the hot season. Cases occurred in 1875, 1879 and yearly from 1881 to 
1892, the number of deaths varying from 1 in 1880 to i 65 in 1884. The Regiment was 
attacked in 1892 and in 1900. 

In 1892 cholera being prevalent in the district two sweepers were attacked on 2nd 
and 6th of June. Two sepoys coming in from district duty were attacked on 13th June. 
One died. A Lascar's wife, aged 9, was attacked in the lines on 15th June, and died next 
day. In all there were five cases. Two more sepoys away on command were also attacked, 
of whom one died. 

On 6th May 1900 a woman was admitted from the lines with cholera. Between his 
and June 27th two more women, four sepoys (of whom one died), three followers and four 
children were attacked. One of the sepoys had just returned from Beawar and was 
detained in the segregation camp when taken ill with cholera. Necessary measures were 
taken to check the spread of the disease. 

One sepoy also died of cholera at Sambhar and another at Todgarh in the year 1900, 
since which there has been no cholera in the regiment. 

Dysentery .—Dysentery is uncommon, the highest numbers being 11 in 1S92 and 42 n 
1900, both unhealthy years. No death however is recorded from this disease during Uv 
last fifteen years, whence it must be concluded that the dysentery affecting the men is not 
usually of a severe type. It is prevalent in the rains. 

Ague and Malarial Fevers .—This is the most potent cause ol sickness among the 
men. The admissions vqry in different years. The following table shows the yearly 
number of admissions for Ague and Malafial fevers and the ratio to local a Imissions. 
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Year. 

Average strength 
present. 

Total 

admissions. 

Admission for 
Ague and 
Malarial fever. 

Percentage. 

Rainfall. 

Inches. 

1890 

t 

• 



629 

249 

8l 

3 2 '53 

14-55 

1891 

• 

• 

• 


630 

295 

84 

28-47 

8-93 







• 




1892 

• 

• 

• 


625 

410 

248 ' 

60*49 

20‘87 

1893 


• 



638 

365 

148 

40*55 

32-83 

1894 

♦ 

t 

• 


599 

343 

102 

29*74 

26*99 

*895 

# 

• 

• 


597 

33 1 

92 

2779 

24*43 

1896 

« 


• 


598 

357 

IO9 

30*53 

26*44 

1897 

9 

• 



570 

243 

46 

18-93 

23*29 

189s 


• 



608 

268 

57 

21-27 

12*97 

1899 


# 



625 

149 

3 1 

2081 

10*10 

1900 

# 

• 

• 


682 

424 

25* 

59-20 

25*64 

1901 

» 

• 

0 

t 

643 

408 

*79 

43'87 

* 3*57 

1902 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 670 

320 

160 

5000 

17*04 

1903 

• 

• 

» 

• 

609 

237 

96 

4 o' 5 * 

18*28 

1904 

• 

• 

% 


570 

188 

53 

28-19 

16*80 
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Monthly prevalence of Malarial Fevers, Merwara Battalion. 


. 




Number of Admis¬ 
sion?. 

Remarks. 






1Q03. 

1904. 


January , 





5 

9 

The type of the disease is most frequently 
of the intermittent,quotidian or ‘benign 

February 





1 

5 

tertian ’ variety. 

March 





3 

3 


April 





2 

1 


May . 





1 


There were onlv eight admissions for the 
remittent so-called ‘'malignant* form in 1903 
and 1904. 

June 





... 

... 

Three quartan ‘cases’ were seen in these 
two years. 

July 





2 

2 


August 





3 

3 


September 





12 

2 


October , 





J 3 S 

12 


November 





27 

7 


December 



Total 


2 

1 96 

9 

53 



It will be seen that in 1899 the healthiest year there were only thirty-one admissions 
or 20-81 per cent, of the total sickness, whilst in 1892, three were 410 admissions over 
60 per cent., and in 1900 there were 4 3 4 admissions or nearly 44 per cent, of the total 
sickness. Fronj 1900-1903 the admissions from malarial fever have varied from 40 to 
nearly 60 per cent, of the total admission into Hospital and this notwithstanding the more 
correct knowledge of the causes of malaria during recent years. 

Nevertheless malaria seems to have accounted for only six deaths during the fifteen 
years. Malaria seldom kills per se but lays the foundation of ill health, and causes in¬ 
creased vulnerability to other diseases. Malaria also causes much loss of service by- 
invaliding and grants of sick leave for change of air. 

Since the discovery that malaria is caused by the infection of the blood by an organism, 
the ‘plasmodium malaria’ introduced into the human system by the biles of suctorial 
insects, chiefly certain species of mosquitos, attempts have been made to combat the 
disease on rational principles, but hitherto, owing to the magnitude of the undertaking 
without notable satisfactory result. Indeed as will be seen malaria has been very prevalent 
since the famine year 1900 when the disease appeared to have acquired remarkably in- 

creased virulence* 

In May 1902, the Medical Officer at his sanitary inspection of the lines found that the 
gurrahs filled with water and placed outside the lines for use during outbr aks of fire 
contained larvfe of both culex and anopheles mosquitos. Orders were then given for the 
water in these gurrahs to be changed once a week. 
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In March 1904, the Principal Medical Officer, Mhow, in a special circular inquired 
what measures were considered necessary to combat malaria infection. In his reply the 
Medical Officer made the following'remarks : — 


“ Preventive measures against malaria may be considered as follows : — 

(a) Exterminating or failing that diminishing the number of mosquitos. 

(b) Protecting the troops from mosquito bites by nets or in barracks of which the 
doors and windows are provided at night by proper gauge wire sheeting. 

(c) By regular’dosage of the whole regiment and followers with quinine, fifteen grains 
each individual weekly during the malarial season. The last two measures ($) and (^) 
would be difficult and expensive to thoroughly carry out. With regard to (a) the unused 
wells are now being regularly treated with kerosine oil so that in this regard measures 
have already been taken. The drainage of the lines and its neighbourhood is good and 
there are no puddles about. 

The 44th Merwara Infantry averaging 491 strong at Ajmer during the year 1903 
numbered seventy-seven admissions for malarial fevers (at Ajmer only). There was 
proportionately less sickness from malaria among the families and followers. It must be 
remembered that Ajmer is not an isolated cantonment where protective measures are 
likely to be attended with much success. The regimental lines are situated less than a mile 
from the populous city of Ajmer from which and from the neighbouring civil lines re-infec¬ 
tion must always be expected. For this reason I do not think that preventive measures are 
likely to be followed by marked success and do not recommend more money being expended 
with this object. ” These remarks were penned before the circulation of the report o f 
Captain James- experiments at Mian Mir.’ He showed that an anti-malarial campaign of 
a partial nature by methods of attempting to destroy the larvae of mosquitos in pools, water 
courses, etc., in an area comparable to the military limits of the Merwara Regiment has been 
utterly unproductive of benefit. Indeed his efforts seem to have had the effect of causing 
an after invasion of an alarming magnitude of fresh mosquitos from the neighbourhood with 
a corresponding increase of malarial infection in the area operated upon. 

In short his results tend to show that a similar anti-malarial campaign in the Merwara 
ines would probably be no more successful than were the operations conducted at Mian 
Mir, in view of the proximity of Ajmer City and civil lines where each bungalow, in conse¬ 
quence of the laying on of municipal water, is now provided with a garden. Captain James 
found anopheles at each examination of the small drains, iron cisterns and stone water 
reservoirs present in the gardens of the Mian Mir bungalows, and although all these breed¬ 
ing places were effectively treated by pouring kerosine oil, in less than a week they were 
again swarming with larvae. 

The waste water from wells which causes a small marshy area to form round the well, 
and the pools of w f ater round the roadside trees and round the water standards are also 
difficult places to deal with. Lately the earthen gurrahs for protection against fire in the 
Merwara lines have been replaced by tins provided with handles and covers. The covers, 
however, frequently break off. Kerosine oil is also poured down the disused wells in the 
lines and neighbourhood, which contain a little water at the bottom but sufficient to form an 
excellent, breeding place for mosquitos. It is hoped tha* these measures will be productive 
of some benefit. 




OF THE MERWARA REGIMENT. 



At any rate malaria has diminished the last two years notwithstanding the rainfall of 
1903 was sufficiently abundant. 


While on this subject a comparison of the proportional prevalence of malaria in the 
Regiment and among the prisoners in the neighbouring Ajmer Jail is not without interest. 



Ajmer Jail. 

Merwara Regiment 
(Ajmer only). 


IQOI. 

1502. 

1903. 

1901. 

1902. 

* 9 C 3 . 

Yearly strength .... 

470 

540 

420 

483 

392 

491 

Admissions from Malarial fevers 

46 

70 

23 

145 

120 

84 


The conclusion is that the soldiers are more liable to be infected than the prisoners on 
account of their absences from the lines (infection from outside) or from their greater prox¬ 
imity to the Civil lines with their gardens, etc., and City, or from a combination of these 
causes. 

It has lately been shown that in malarious districts native children are nearly always 
infected with malaria, examination of their blood rarely failing to show some evidence 
of the presence of the malarial parasite even though symptoms of the disease may. be 
absent. The children in the lines and bazar may therefore be an important element in 
the causation of malaria in the Regiment. Further in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the parade ground and lines a house formerly occupied by Civil Officers has been ac¬ 
quired by the Episcopal Methodist Missionaries who have converted it into an orphanage 
f or 200 native girls. In view of the facts just stated the existence of this institution 
cannot be conducive to the health of the troops. 

Venereal Diseases .—Previous to 1900 venereal affections caused few admissions into 
hospital, though a death was ascribed to the effects of secondary syphilis in 1898. During 
the famine year of 1900 syphilis became extremely prevalent among the civil population, 
the disease also acquiring an increased virulence. This prevalence though diminishing 
year by year has persisted to the present time. The troops have also been affected 
by these influences. The number of admissions for Syphilis in the Regiment increased 
from 14 in 1899 to 30 in 1900 and 58 in ! 9 0I > gonorrhoea showing at the same time a 
notable increase. The rates of admissions for syphilis alone in 190J was 105 per thousand. 
The Medical Officer reported u The extra number of venereal was due to famine. A lot 
of famine-stricken females were available at very heap rates for purposes of pi ustitution and 
many of these were diseased/' 

In 1903 the admission rate diminished to 28, but in this year the Commanding Officer 
* lD a regimental order notified that men suffering from venereal disease should be debarred 
from taking the annual leave due to them. This order unfortunately kept many men from 
reporting themselves sick, and it Was only when their condition could no longer be concealed 
that they sought treatment at the Hospital. In this way some very severe cases tame 
u,ul er notice. One man lost the whole penis by phagadiena, and another was attacked 
h Y syphilitic brain disease resulting in hemiplegia before seeking treatment, Doth these 
had necessarily to be invalided. 

2C106 
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On the representation of the Medical Officer the order above referred to has very 


properly been allowed to fall into abeyance. 

Scurvy. —In Rajputana where green vegetables are dear and not always procurable a 
scorbutic condition of the gums, resulting in loosening of the teeth, is very common. The 
troops however have not been affected with this condition to any extent and only twelve ad- • 
missions for scurvy are recorded in fifteen years, five of which were in 1900 when vege¬ 
tables were unprocurable. One death from scurvy is recorded in 1892. 

Worms.— Intestinal worms, which not unfrequently affected the men in former years, 
have been almost absent since the adoption of the Foy Sagar water. Guinea worm how¬ 
ever has been more frequent since 1897 and, as this parasite is also very common in 
Ajmer City, the necessity of an investigation of the Municipal water is indicated for the 

detection of embryo guinea worms in the bodies of the small crustacean Cyclops Quadn- 
cornis which acts as the host to the ‘dracunculus’ in drinking water. 

Rheumatism. —Rheumatism is a not unfrequent cause of admission into Hospital, or it 
necessitates grants of sick leave. Syphilis often causes predisposition. Exercise of certain 
muscles and chills may act as exciting causes. Rheumatism in old soldiers is the most 


frequent cause of invaliding from the service. 

Tubercle.— Tubercular disease is not common. Two cases lately treated in the open air 
improved much, but in compliance with a recent army order these men were invalided from 
the service when judged fit to travel to their homes, where one subsequently died. 

Cerebro Spinal Fever.— Two cases, one of which was fatal, occurred in 1902 when 
a few cases occurred among the neighbouring civil population. 

Diseases of the Eye. — Admissions under this head were nearly all for conjunctivitis. 
The cause has been ascribed by many Medical Officers to the Sepoys’ habit of cooking 
food in their huts with green wood as fuel. Dust is also a prolific cause. The cases are 
almost invariably of a mild character and yield readily to treatment. 

Diseases of the Circulatory system— V ascular diseases are generally uncommon in 
Rajputana, if we except varix which is a frequent cause of the rejection of recruits. 

Cardiac disease is not common. A death in Hospital in 1893 was attributed to fatly 
degeneration of the heart. A bandsman died suddenly in camp in 1895, his death being 
ascribed to aneurism of the arch of the aorta, but no post mortem was made so that the 
grounds for this diagnosis appear insufficient. In 1899 a death at Beawar was attributed 
to cardiac valvular disease, and in 1904 a sepoy with signs of aortic regurgitation was 
admitted to Hospital. 

Diseases of the Lungs and Respiratory system.— These are responsible for a large 
percentage of admissions. Pneumonia is the most scri jus acute affection of the native 
soldier and the most frequent cause of death. In the period 1890-1904 there were 190 
admissions for Pneumonia with 33 deaths, being a ratio of 44 P er cent, of thetotal deaths 
in the same period. Further respiratory diseases account for more grants of sick leave 
than any other group, convalescents from Pneumonia requiring rest and change of air 
before resuming duty. 

Writing in 1885, in which year there were 17 cases of Pneumonia, Dr. Newman, 
the Medical Officer wrote " The cause of inflammation of the lungs when seen among 
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men must, I think, be ascribed to cold and to the habit all natives, almost without 
exception, are addicted to of sleeping with their heads thickly covered with clothes and 
blankets. They sleep in an atmosphere saturated with the exhalations from the lungs, 
and in the early morning at the coldest time of the day or night go out into the open air 
almost naked and with their vital energies depressed, to visit the latrines, wash their 
teeth and smoke. The weaker ones then suffer from the exposure.” 


Diseases of the Digestive systetu .—Dyspepsias and diarrhoeas are not frequent 
and as they are most commonly due to errors of diet, they call for no special remark. The 
only fatalities under this heading are two deaths in 1901 from “ Enteritis.” 

Diseases of the Liver .—Liver affections are most frequently congestive and often 
depend on associated malarial conditions. A fatal case of liver abscess occurred in 1893. 
Another admitted in 1898 was aspirated and finally sent on three months’ sick leave in 
March 1899. 


Diseases of the Spleen .—These are invariably enlarged spleens associated with 
malaria and their enumeration should properly be included under that head, 

Diseases of the Urinary system. —Diseases of the urinary organs unconnected with 
gonorrhoea and its complications form only a small percentage of admissions. There 
were two admissions for 1 calculus ’in 1894,and in 1900 a stone was crushed by litholapaxy. 
In 1903 a sepoy died of nephritis. 

Blistered feet,— The records do not show numerous admissions for abrasions of skin 
due to blistered feet, but such conditions are nevertheless frequent. At the parade held on 
the eve of the departure of 460 men for manoeuvres in December 1904, no less than twenty 
men were pronounced unable to march from this cause. The men often appear too indolent 
to soften stiff shoes or to change ill fitting ones. The Company Native Officers should 
give more attention to this easily preventable source of unfitness in the sepoy. 


3. Annual summary—Yearly summary, 1890. 

Average daily sick J 21.— Roofs of men’s huts raised a foot to increase capacity. 
The Medical Officer considers the huts 4 about the best in India, 

Well water deficient. Pipes laid on from Jail wells as a temporary measure. A 
notable decrease from the number of admissions for fevt?r compared with the previous 
year. One death from pneumonia and one from abscess of the brain. Four men 
invalided on medical grounds. 


1891- 

Average daily sick 7 ' 99 ‘ 

Thirty-one admissions for Influenza in December. Influenza prevalent in Ajmer 
City and suburbs. Small-pox and cholera also prevalent in the district, but sepovs and 
followers unattached. Two deaths from pneumonia and one each from phthisis, bronchitis 
and remittent fever. 

Heavy duties in September and October caused nights in bed to fall below four. 
Seventeen men sent to their homes for change of climate. 
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Unhealthy season, previous monsoon having almost entirely failed. Average daily 
sick 10*15. Two deaths from cholera, two from pneumonia, one from scurvy. Twenty- 
six men invalided from the service and twenty-eight sent home for change of air. 

Water obtained from Jail wells, the line wells being almost dried up. Much malaria* 
fever, two hundred and forty-eight admissions. Deficiency of vegetables recorded. 
Four cases from cholera, which prevailed in the district from April to August. Eleven 
cases of dysentery. 

. I293' 

Average daily sick p yS. 

One death each from pneumonia, phthisis, liver abscess and heart disease. Thirty- 
seven men sent home for change of air. 

Water laid on in pipes from the Foy Sager. No epidemics, but malarial fevers much 
prevalent. 

1894. 

Average daily sick 10-30- 

One death each from tubercle of lung, pleurisy and bronchitis. 

Forty-six men invalided and twenty-seven sent home on sick leave. Influenza preva¬ 
lent in district and caused thirty-three admissions. Forty admissions fo rheumatism, the 
largest number in fifteen years. 


1895 - 

Average daily sick 11*34. 

Two deaths from pneumonia and one sudden death attributed to aneurism. Twenty- 
one men invalided and fifty-three sent on sick leave—Malarial fever less. Four cases of 
influenza, sixty-one admissions for respiratory diseases, the highest figure for fifteen years. 
Thirty-three cases of conjunctivitis attributed to overcrowding in the huts by more 
women and children this year. The Officer Commanding notified of this. February and 
November the most unhealthy months. Panel doors replace the old lattice doors at the 

hospital. 

1896. 

Average daily sick 12-80 . 

Seven deaths from pneumonia and two from phthisis. Five men invalided and seventy- 
nine sent on sick leave. 

One case of small-pox. Overcrowding caused by women and children in the lines 
remedied by sending nearly all of them to their villages. The main pipe conducting Foy 
Sager water found too small. 

Dearness of grain causes measures to be taken to ensure that sepoys feed themselves 
sufficiently. 




Five deaths from pneumonia and one from phthisis. Two of the deaths occurred at 
Beawar. 

Twenty-seven men invalided and seventeen sent on sick leave. 

Litholapaxy performed on a sepoy. Regiment placed under Indian Articles of Wai. 
February 15th. 

Administrative medical charge transferred to the office of the Principal Medical 
Officer, Mhow. 

1898. 

Average daily sick n'73. 

Two deaths from pneumonia, one each from tubercle of lung, abscess of lung, and 
secondary syphilis. Ten men invalided and nineteen sent on sick leave. 

An operation (aspiration) performed for abscess of the liver and an iridectomy 
performed on sepoys. 


1899. 

A healthy year . Average daily sick only 57/. 

Only thirty-one admissions for malarial fevers, One death from remittent fever, 
one from tubercle at Beawar, one at Beawar from heart disease, and one from debility. 
Several operations performed on the men including one for liver abscess. 

Gymnasium and games noted as exercising a favourable effect on the health of the men. 

1900. 

Average daily sick 11*24, 

Ten deaths of which five were on Detachment, four from remittent fever, three 
from cholera, and three from pneumonia. 

Sixty-two men invalided and ten sent on sick leave. This was a year of scarcity in 
the district and was accompanied by a remarkable increase in the admissions for malarial 
fevers (251), the highest figure in fifteen years. Thirty admissions for syphilis. Cholera 
prevailed from April to June, six sepoys and ten followers being attacked. Small-pox 
broke out among the followers in February and March. A litholapaxy. Five cases of 
scurvy. Lime-juice given to men on outpost duty as a prophyllactic. Small-pox prevailed 
In ^strict in February and March. ^Sepoys unaffected but numerous followers attacked. 

1901. 

Average daily sick ri'6j. 

I wo deaths from enteritis, one from tubercle of luug, and one from pneumonia. Two 
these deaths occurred on detachment duty at Jaipur. Seventeen men invalided and 
se vcnteen sent to their homes on sick leave. Sixty men and one IntmLcJ and five children 
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vaccinated. This was a famine year and the general health of the district was very bad* 

In the regiment there was much malaria (179 cases) and in addition eighteen cases classed 
as simple continued fever. Syphilis with fifty-eight admissions and gonorrhoea with 
sixteen, a ratio of 105 per i,coo, showed the highest number of venereal in fifteen years. 

1902. 

Daily average sick 8‘85. 

One death from cerebro-spinal fever and one (at Jaipur) from pneumonia. Eleven 
discharged and twelve sent on sick leave. Malaria and syphilis prevalent but much 
less than in 1901. Nights in bed of native company officers has been below four for 
the whole year. 

Two-hundred and ninty-one children vaccinated. In July the medical officer noted 
that men returning from detachment duty were frequently out of condition and selected 
seven to be fed before their company officers. Head-quarters and two hundred and 
sixty men went to Mhow returning August 26th. 

1903. 

Average daily sick 9*32. 

Four deaths from pneumonia and one each from bronchitis and chronic nephritis. 
Nine men invalided and twenty-three sent on sick leave. Less malarial but venereal 
disease still prevalent. One case of modified small-pox. With reference to the endemic 
' index of malaria/ the children of the lines and bazar, one hundred and thirty in number 
were paraded and examined by the medical officer. None were found with enlarged 
spleens or spleens that could be felt below the rib margin. 

1904. 

Healthy year , A verage daily sick 8-14. 

Two deaths, both from pneumonia at Ajmer. Three out of Hospital, one on sick 
leave from tubercle of lung, one from a fall into a well, and one cause unknown. Five men 
invalided, three for syphilis. Seventeen sent on sick leave, eight being convalescents 
from pneumonia. 

Fourteen cases of pneumonia, one of which was at Todgarh. Fifty-three admissions cr > 
fi r ague and malarial fevers, being forty-six at Ajmer, six at Todgarh, and one at Beawar. 

The health of the Todgarh detachment was unsatisfactory, the sick rate being proportion¬ 
ally three times that of the Ajmer troops. At Beawar only five admissions and at 
Sambhar none throughout the year. 

Only six men admitted for syphilis. 

Stxtvrfour rnen found in poor condition from underfeeding. 

At the annual inspection the Principal Medical Officer, Mhow District, found the men 
well up in stretcher drill and in the use of bandages and splints. Six British officers and 
four hundred native ranks left lor manoeuvres in Mahva, December 28th. Trench latrines 
abolished and movable latrines actually in use from 1st January 1905. 
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Sepoy Kalla, Menrara Begiment, Mcrat Katat Musulroaa , aged SS. 
Medical Offlccr’B orderly. 



lt»3. 









Hindu, Herat (Gorat). acts! 3 *. From Todgurli Telisil. 
Medical Officer’s servant. 



Seliji, Hindu, Mer (Bawat), aged 20 . Married. 
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Photo-toiocl:. Survey of luilla Olfccei. Calcutta. 1903. 

Zora, aged 23. Hindu Mer (Bnvnvt Resident of Ajmer District. 
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IV. ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

I. Origin and Sub-divisions of the Mers. 

The Mere (from Sanskrit “ Meru ” a hill) claim descent from Pritlivi Raj the last 
Chauhan (Rajput) king of Delhi and Ajmer, who reigned in the latter part of the 12th 
Century A. D. His son Jodh Lakhan married a Mina woman from Bundi. Two sons 
Anhal and Anup were born of this mixed marriage, who settling in the hills south of 
Ajmer became the progenitors of the present Merwara clans. 

After expelling the Gujars, with whom or with Minas they probably intermarried, the 
descendants of Anhal and Anup eventually separated into the following chief groups 

A. The Barar clans (descendants of Anup) who now live principally in the Todgarh 
District and profess Hinduism. 

B. 1 he Chita clans (descended from Anhal) which include ■ 

(a) The Merat Gorats, descendants of one Gora, grandson of Mera. These also 
profess Hinduism. 

( 4 ) The Merat Kdtdts, descendants of one Hurraj (brother of Gora) surnamed Kata, 
who call themselves Mahomedans. 

Conversion to Islam is said by Tod to have commenced fifteen generations ago when one 
Duda, sixteenth from the founder of the race, was created Daud Khan by the Mahomedan 
Hakim of Ajmer. The Kdtdts however, trace their nomenclature to the abovementioned 
Hurraj, a Mer soldier who took service under the Emperor Aurangzeb at Delhi. During a 
night of terrific rain Hurraj remained firm at his post as sentry with his shield over his hi ad. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor is reported to have said “ In the Marwar tongue they call 
a brave soldier ‘Kata’, let this man be henceforth called ‘Kdta’. ” Kata seems to have turned 
Mahomedan and to have given his name to the Merat Katats. I hese latter who are the 
Mahomedan Mers or “ Merats’’proper now occupy ninety-eight villages in the Merwara 
District and nine villages in the Ajmer District. 

In addition to the above mentioned groups, there are other clans of the Mers, including 
the Pramar, Moti and Gehlot tribes which do not claim Rajput-Mina descent. All these 
profess Hinduism, and like all other Hindu Mers call themselves “ Rawats ” 

Thus the present hill men of Merwara are promiscuously designated “ Mers ”, though 
the term is often used in a restricted sense to indicate the “ Rawats ” or Hindu Mers. 
On the other hand, though ‘•Merat" is generally taken to refer to the Mahomedan 
Mers, it must be remembered that one division of the latter, the Merat Gorats are Hindus 
(Rawats). 

According to the Census of India, 1901, ‘he total Mer and Merat population in rhe 
Ajmer and Merwara districts amounted to 62,412 persons. 

2. Photographs of Mers. 

3. Anthropology. 

The various sub-divisions of Mtts show no somatic differences, that is to say llu v dl 
appear to belong to the same race. 
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From anthropological data they appear to belong to the Indo-Aryan group which is 
found chiefly in Kashmir, the Punjab and Rajputana and which includes the Rajput and 
Gujar races to which the Mer is probably allied. 

They present the appearance of a tall, lightly built, active race, dolicho-cephalic, meso- 
rhirid of dark brown complexion and eyes, oval face, good features, with full beard and 


abundant general hirsute growth. 

Precise anthropometric measurements were taken by the writer in one hundred 
adult Mers of the civil population, the result of which are now given : — 


Mers (Rawats and Merats) of Ajmer-Merwara. 


Proportions of head 

(cephalic index). 

Proportions of nose 

(nasal index). 

Stature. 


Maximum ... 82*56 

Maximum . • . 97 * 7 8 

Maximum . • 

. 6V 

Minimum . . • 63*64 

Minimum . . • 5S*i8 

Minimum . • 

• 5 ' 2 " 


Head, 


Very long heads (under 70) 

r 70 and under 72 5 
Lobghead.| 72 . s i( (> 75 


Medium heads f « and under ”' 5 
1 77 'S .. 8° 

Broad heads (80 and over) 


Total 


H 

21 

30 

26 

7 

2 

100 


Fine noses 


i 


Under 60 
60—65 • 
65—70 


Nose. 


f 70-75 

Medium noses j 75“" 8 ° 
* 80-85 


Broad noses (85 and over) 


Statute 

Short (under 5’3") ..... 

Below mean (5V— 5 ' 5 n ) * » 

Above mean (5V— 5 ' 7 V ) - • • • 

T ail J belween 5 # 7 aT1< * 5 ' 9 V ♦ • 

^over 5V. 


Total 


Total 


• 3 • • 

Total 
Grand Total 


Total 


4 

7 

10 

21 

24 

23 

20 

67 



3 

13 

33 

39 

12 

100 
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4. Ethnic "and Sociological Characters of the Mers. 

The language spoken by the Mers is a branch of Marwari and differs only in a few 
minor points from the tongue spoken by the rest of the natives of Ajmer-Merwara. The 
Mers are quite illiterate, but schools in Merwara villages and regimental instruction have 
imparted a certain degree of education. Hindi is taught in the schools. 

Their acquaintance with the healing art is limited to the knowledge of certain herbs. 
Wet and dry cupping is practised by their ‘ Singiwalas’ or native cuppers. 

The alimentation of the Mers resembles that of the Jats and Gujars, but all Mers 
eat flesh. Rabri (a porridge of maize and whey) and Ghat (a maize and millet porridge) 
are favourite dishes. In the villages loaves called ( Rotla ’ made of barley, and millet 
flour are eaten. Onions and the young boiled leaves of the gram plant form the favourite 
vegetable diet. Tobacco is much smoked. Alocoholic drink in the form of country 
liquor is freely indulged in, but not much opium is used. 

"I he Mers are not nomadic, but live in villages composed of huts of felted sticks 
mud plastered, roofed by burnt tiles, and without window or chimney. A bundle of 
babul thorn attached to a piece of string serves as a door, to partially close the one 
aperture of entrance and exit. The household furniture may include a stringed cot, a 
quilt and a mill. The cooking utensils consist of a rough wooden ladle, an earthen 
chatti and dish. The omnipresent tobacco pipe is found in every hut. 

The dress of a male Mer comprises the potia (turban), baktari (jacket), the loin 
cloth and possibly shoes. Almost all Mers carry with them a small hand mirror, a comb, 
a wooden ‘chillum’, a piece of thread in a hollow bamboo reed, and a piece of iron for 
making hre. Many bear, in addition, a leather or cotton bag for holding money, wrapped 
round the waist, and piece of cloth called the ‘ jaria', wrapped about the * pagri.’ 

The females wear the ‘ aurhni' or chadar, the ‘ kanchli ’ to support the breast and a 
petticoat (ghaghra) of rough stamped cloth. Maidens substitute the male jacket (baktari) 
for the kanchli. 

Formerly it was said that the Mers cared little for agriculture but lived chiefly on 
pillage. Still it is clear that they have always been an agricultural and not a hunting 
race and from their earliest times cultivated enough land to supply their simple wants. 
Further they practised the storage of water in tanks for irrigation purposes. Since their 
subjection they have taken kindly to purely agricultural pursuits and also rear cows, 
buffaloes, goats and occasionally sheep. 

Family Life 

La Touche writes in 1875 

(t M\ the Chohan Minas with the exception of the Katats arc nominally Hindus.” 
“Katats and Gorats eat together and nothing is forbidden food to other A Chita will ’ 
<| U< p marr y a Chita, nor Barar a Batar, but a Chita seeks a Barar wife, and a Barar seeks 
* Chita w ‘fe. A Barar woman who marries a Katat or Mahomedan Chita is buried on" 

, er deatb - A Katat woman, who marries a Barar, is burnt on her death. The marriage" 
.'ceremony j n either cage ig per(ormel l by 1 Pbcra,' the officiating Brahman leading tbo” 


<*> 
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T ‘bride and bridegroom seven times round a fire. The Katats of Ajmer are beginning to’ 
“understand that they are Mahomedans and have partially adopted some Musalman cus-” 
“toms. Thus they have discarded the ‘Dhoti/ which is universally worn by their brethren” 
“in Mhairwarra. They sometimes intermarry with other Chitas, but it is not the custom/’ 
“nor looked on as the proper thing to do. The custom of Pbera under the guidance of a” 
“Brahman is being abandoned in favour of the nikah ceremony in their marriages,and under” 
“the influence of the Khadims and other Mahomedans with whom they intermarry, they” 
“have begun to think they ought to keep their women secluded, though in Mhairwarra,” 
“the women work in the fields.” 

“ The customs of the two clans whether calling themselves Mahomedans or Hindus,” 
“are identical. A sonless widow retains possession of her husband’s property till she” 
“marries again or till her death. She can mortgage in order to pay her husband’s debts, to” 
“discharge arrears of Government revenue, or to obtain funds for the expenses of marrying* 
“her daughters. Daughters do not inherit when there are sons alive. All sons inherit” 
“equally, but in the event of their being sons from two or more wives, the property is” 
“divided per capita of the wives and not per capita of the sons. This custom called ‘Chenda-” 
“But , as opposed to 1 Paggri-waud ’ or ' Bhai-But * is universal among all the Mhairwarra-*’ 
“clans. There is no distinction between ancestral and acquired property. A relation of” 
any age may be adopted ; the nearest relation has the first claim, and his children born” 
“before his adoption succeed in the adopted family. Sons by slave girls, who are pretty” 
“numerons under the name of ‘ Dhurmputr/ get land to Cultivate, but obtain no share” 
“in the inheritance and cannot transfer the land. The custom of Natha or widow marriage” 
“prevails. Much money is spent on funeral feasts.” Other peculiarities in their 
marriage customs have been thus described: “ The Mer following the customary” 

“law handed down from his rude ancestry has no objection to a widow as a wife. On” 
“such marriage the bridegroom must omit, in the Mor or nuptial coronet, the graceful” 
“palmyra leaf, and substitute a small branch of the sacred pipal wreathed in his turban.” 
Many of the forms are according to the common Hindu ritual. The Satphera or” 
“seven perambulations round the jars filled with grain, the gath-jora or uniting the” 
“garments—and the hat-leva or joining of hands, are followed by the Mers. The facilities” 
“for separation are equally simple. If tempers do not assimilate or other causes prompt” 
“them to part, the. husband tears a shred from his turban which he gives to his wife and” 
“with this simple bill of divorce, placing two jars filled with water on her head, she takes” 
“whatever path she pleases and the first man who chooses to case her of her load becomes” 
“her future lord. Jehur le or nikli took the jar and went forth, is a common saying” 
' amongst the mountaineers of Merwara.” 




Religion of the Mers . 

La Toi chr also notes under this head :— 

“/ Itl.ough the Mere {i. e % RaW&ts) consider themselves Hindus nd are generally” 
“classed a* such, yet they are little fettered with Brahminical rites and ceremonies. They” 
' cat three times a day, maize and barley bread being their principal food, but they will eat” 
“the fhsh of sheep, goat*, cows and bulfalocs when it is procurable. Even the Brahmins” 
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OF THE MERWARA REGIMENT. 


<§L 


O Merwara will eat flesh. They observe no forms in the preparation of their food and” 
^ no mterdict 101 ! exists as to the use of spirituous liquors. In matters of religion they do’ 1 
„ r0ubIe tliems elves much with the orthodox divinities of Brahminism ” The chief deity” 

<ZT-T,V S ( theSmall -P° xGodde ss, Sitla Mata). Aliahji is a common deity and ' 

( cihed heroes Deoji aud Ramdeoji also find worshippers. Tod says, " Their invoca ” 
^tions and imprecations are peculiar. The Chita or Northern Mer/since he became” 

"DawnH k! Wlth thC name ° f thC Pr ° phet SWears ' b > r Allah, or his Proselyte ancestor Duda” 
"South ° r by tHe Sti11 m ° re andent heads of the races Cllita and Burrar. The” 

"by theS 1 re aIS *° USC the lattCr ° ath ' by my alle S iance t0 Chita and Burrar’ or they swear” 
"refuses nZ The Mahomedan Mer will not eat hog, the Southern (t. <?. Rawat)” 

"to nip I ,, 10Ugh hereS P ects the cow from the prejudices of those around him and” 
P Case the Na th 1 or ‘ Jogi' his spiritual guide.” 

"and theT parendge and the 'maloli' or wagtail are the chief birds of omen with him/’ 
"of su C c,amou ringon the left when he commences a foray, is a certain presage” 


the ne H Sof Makatji and Goramji, the highest in Merwara share in the veneration of 
the 1 m Vl^h and thlS B probably a reIic of a P ristine worship of natural objects, though now' 
ma ^ UVe modern hero legends attached to them. As an instance of hero-worship it 
y cd that Colonel Dixo^n who was associated with the Mers for over twenty-one 

honour nd ° n ^ Une i8 5 7 ' seems t0 have been promoted to posthumous divine 

nate°db An °® cer who visited his grave at Beawar twenty years after found if illumi¬ 
ng witl/ h and WaS t0ld Lbat ^ bad bUnit tbCrC n,gbt after nigbt ^ nce bis burial- 
flourished 16 ,0Cal ^ ltS tbC MerS rCgard w,tb & reat venera tion one Tej/.i, a hero who 
atBeaw 7 oo years ago near Kishengarh, and a fair in his honour is annually held 

ar * ^ be festivals of Holi and Diwali are also kept in Merwara. 

that the w** 6060 * ** mes it was said that the Mers (Rawats) were nominally Hindus and 
re ligion ^ la s (^ a tats) were nominally Musalmans both having little respect for either 
Mahomed UCumc,s * on and burial were practically the only ceremonies distinguishing the 
out ^ ^ Cr ^ rom ^be Ravvat, They intermarried and took food together v.iih- 
reported^t^ tbe Genera ^ G ‘fl cer Commanding the Bikaner qxpediuonarv force 

goodV tbat ' tbe Mers possess three qualities which are necessary to a soldier, v/j., 
ica t j, good spirits and no prejudices against taking food.” 

as Cf n' ld at tbe present time (1904) the Mahommedan Mers mostly bear such names 
invar' ^ baWana > Banna, Bhura, Raja, Kama, Hamira, etc.” Their names almost 
a y bear the Hindu stamp. Racelv one comes accross a Wazira or Gulaba. or 

to ^ ersian or Arabic origin. No temples, mosques or regular priests or mullahs were 

0u nd among the Mers or Merats. 

As early as 1875, however, we find the following remarks recorded by La Touche 

“Merau h3S . been aIrcad >’ mentioned that there is a distinctly visible tendency among the” 
"ani * S ° Clall >' to assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam and to abandon their” 

n customs common to them with their non-Mahommedan brethren. They have" 

...'-gun to adopt ‘ Nika ’ instead of the custom of ' Phera ’ in their marriages ; they tnve' 


1 * iiiolCaU Ul lilt: • * *• • • ■ - j 

gUn tob cep their tVOmen secluded,’ and to intermarry with persons within d 


L^l tMfS 


* 
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"prohibited by the ancient customs. The tendency is without doubt destined to further” 
"development till the old customs fall into entire disuse. Among the Rawats of Todgarh” 
“also the tendency to adopt the social rules of Brahmanism as prevailing among the sur- M 
“rounding Rajputs is clearly discernible, though the assimilation has not gone as far in this” 
“case as in the other. In neither case are there any religious feelings concerned, the” 
"question is simply one of greater respectability. Under the influence of the headman of” 
“Todgarh the Rawats have this year entered into an agreement to abstain from the flesh” 
"of kine and buffaloes and to excommunicate all transgressors. This year for the first” 
‘time they took no part in the dismemberment of the buffaloes sacrificed to Mata, leaving” 
“the work to-be done by Bheels and Balahees. It is safe to predict that in course of” 
“time the whole of Mhairvvarra will have become either Brahmanised or absorbed in the” 
“orthodox religion of Islam.” 

In 1887 three regiments of the Bombay Army now known as the 119th, 120th and 122nd 
Rajputana Infantry were ordered to enlist each two companies of * Mers,’ and there can 
be no doubt that their regular Hindu and Mahomedan comrades in these corps, by 
ridiculing or remonstrating with their laxity of religion and caste customs and their habit 
of eating together contributed to bring about a further separation, which has been 
communicated to the native villages on the return of these men from regimental duty. 
But it was not until 1903 that trouble arose between the Mers and Merats in the Merwara 
Battalion owing to the refusal of the two sections to intermarry or eat together or take 
water from each other as had been their custom since the raising of the Regiment over 
80 years before. The Commanding Officer in a regimental order refused to recognise 
any such changes of custom or to admit recruits who refused to subscribe to the old order 
of things. But the separation appeared to be irremediable, and the whole question was 
perforce referred to higher authority. Mr. R. C. Bramley, District Superintendent of 
Police, Ajmer-M<. rwara, undertook to enquire into the causes of the schism and has made 
an exhaustive report on the subject. Briefly his conclusions are that the separation 
assumed an acute form in i8c}o, and that its cause may be traced lo the influence of 
rhe men returning from the Bombay Regiments, particularly from one of these corps which 
was quartered for some time in Allahabad where the Mers and Merats came under 
the influence of Brahmans and Mullahs. He also believes that the Rawats of the party 
sent to the Coronation Camp in England were jeered at by the Hindu sepoys of the other 
regiments for not washing before meals and for eating with their turbans and coats on and 
with their Musalman comrades, who in their turn were upbraided by their co-religionists 
for their easy commensalism and for eating food unconsecrated by the ‘ halal ' of the true 
believer. All this tended to bring about a separation of the two parties. 

In 1902 a congress of Rawats met at Srinagar and decided not to give their daug' ter* 
in marriage to Chitas And m the next year (May 1903) another conference of Rawats was 
held near fodgarh when it was decided that the former social intercourse should cease and 
that the Rawat >vomen were to dress like Rajputnis. 

Later in ti e year another meeting w r as held at which both parties were represented, 
with a v.ew to bring about a reconciliation if possible. The Rawats here demanded 
that the Merats should cease intermarrying among themselves, refrain from eating 
beet and smoking with faqir. 1 ' and that Rawat women married to Merats should at death 
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be burnt and not buried as had bpen the custom hitherto, i ne Mahomedan Mers on 
the other hand stipulated that the Rawats should'abjure swine’s flesh and eat only “ halal'cT 
animals. These conditions being irreconcilable, no conclusion was arrived at. So that 
progress of the schism continues, the Rawats resolving themselves into a separate Hindu 
caste, somewhat on the plan of Rajputs or Jats, while the Herat Katats are gradually in¬ 
cluding themselves in the orthodox fold of Islam. This result though in some respects 
regrettable, appears to be an almost inevitable phase in the social evolution of the primitive 
tribes of India, and it may be added, of other races of the earth. Commencing with the 
recognition of impersonal forces and magic and including later the worship of natural objects 
and phenomena, obscure personal gods and ancestor worship, they have finally adopted 
one of the great international religions, in this case Brahmanism and Mahomedanism. 

Government has apparently recognised the new conditions, for a recent order has 
reconstituted the Regiment into six companies of Mers (Rawats) and two of 
McraU. 


5. Character of the Mers. 

The personal character of the Mers has been described by one of their former Command¬ 
ing Officers in the following words :— 

t( The Mers are generally faithful, kind and generous with a strong clannish attach-” 
“ment for each other. They are bold and very regardless of life, always ready to take” 
“their own part or that of others for a trifling cause, easily excited to the most desperate” 
“acts, and as easily subdued by a mild address or if time be given to cool. They are much” 
“attached to their wives and children, the dishonour of the former being avenged by death” 
“alone. Indeed the sword was formerly their constant companion and the chief arbiter” 
and assuager of ills. If opportunity of redress did not offer the feud descended to and” 
“was avenged by the progeny. VVith a sword and shield they will face anything fear-” 
<(Iessl y- They never boast and think they only perform their duty in exposing their lives" 
“to all hazards. The Merwara Corps has always performed its duties with the utmost” 
“fidelity, I n no instance has any portion of it betrayed its trust, whether in charge of” 
‘‘treasure or prisoners, even though the latter might be relatives of the guard placed over” 
"them. The Mers are prone to indulge in liquor and extravagance at times, but good'' 
"conduct prevails in general. Parade movements are executed with promptness, ease, 
“precision and rapidity, and reviewing officers have always expressed their full approbation/ 
“The corps has contributed materially towards reforming the Mer population. Mere 
^ to be shockingly dirty in their habits, seldom washing and never changing their 
clothes from first being put on until worn out. 

Other features of a less praiseworthy nature noticeable in their character are indolence 
an 'l great suspicion of each other’s good faith. 

„ are further told (by Captain Hall in .834) "that the Mers considered m their first" 

» nd only co„ querors> 8 p U Lg the idea of native control with the utmost indignnUoi,. 

. 11 may be added that at the present time good order reigns among the Mers and mat 
Cr "” ts °f violence are now very infrequent in the Merwara Dwtiicl. 
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V.—LISTS OF COMMANDING AND MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


List of Commanding Officers since the Restoration of the Regiment to the Military 
Department and removal of Head-quarters to Ajmer in May 187r. 


Names. 

From 

To 

Colonel Blair ..... 

# • • 

1871 

1877 

Captain Loch (offg.) .... 

• » • 

1872 

1874 

Major Gunning ( „ ) • • 

• o • 

1877 

... 

Captain Greenfield (offg.) 

. 

1877 

1878 

Major Boileau • 


1878 

1883 

Major 0 ’Moore Creagh, V. C. 

• I * 

1883 

1 8^ 

Lieut.-Col. P. Smith (offg.) 

• • • 

1S88 

... 

Lieut.-Col. N. R. Stewart 

f • • 

October 1889 

7th March 1899. 

Major G. A. Collins ° • * 

• • « 

8th March 1889 

... 

Lieut.-Col. A. Poingdestre • 

. 

19th December 1903 

... 

Major W. Prior .... 


2nd February 1904 

... 


Medical Officers of the Merwara Regiment at Ajmer , 1871-1 go, 5. 


Names. 

From 

To 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 



23rd August 1871 . 

17th March 1873. 

Assistant Surgeon T. Murray, M.D. 

. t 


March 1873 • 

28th April 1876. 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 

* • 


29th April 1876 

3rd November 1876. 

Assistant Surgeon T. Murray, M.D. 

• » 


4th November 1876 

4th April 1879. 

Surgeon L. D. Spencer, M.D. 

« • 


5th April 1879 • 

18th April 1879. 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 

. • 


19th April 1879 

3rd June 1882. 

Surgeon J. Crofts, M.D, 

• • 


4th June 1882 • 

20th June 1832. 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 

. • 


21 st June 1882 

25th June 1882. 

Surgeon J. Crofts, M.D. 

« • 


26th June 1882 

8th July 1882. 

Surgeon J. H. Newman. M.D. 

■ 


9th July 1882 

27th March 1884. 

Surgeon J- Crofts, M.D. • • 

• 


28th March 1884 . * 

21st November 1884. 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 

» * 


22nd November 1884 

23rd June 1886. 

Surgeoiif J. CfiAlu, M.D- • • 

• • 


24i.l1 June 1886 • 

191b December 1887. 
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Medical Officers of the Merwara Regiment at Ajmer, 1871-1905— contd. 


Names. 

From 

i 

To 

Surgeon J. H. Newman, M.D. 


. 

20th December 1887 

6th May 1889. 

Surgeon-Major D. Ffrench Mullen « 


. 

7th May 1889 

3rd June 1889. 

Surgeon W. H. Neilson 


• 

4th June 1889 

28th June 1889. 

Surgeon-Major D. Ffrench Mullen 


• 

29th June 1889 

20th February 1891. 

Surgeon-Major J. H. Newman 


. 

21st February 1891 

31st July 1892... 

Surgeon-Major P. D. Pank . 



1 st August 1892 . 

23rd March 1893. 

Surgeon-Major D. Ffrench Mullen 



24th March 1893 . 

25th July 1893. 

Surgeon-Captain J. Chaytor White . 


. 

26th July 1893 . 

28th October 1893. 

Surgeon-Major D. Ffrench Mullen 


. 

29th October 1893. 

3rd April 1895- 

Surgeon-Major P. D. Pank 


. 

4th April 1895 • • 

15th October 1896. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. Ffrench Mullen . 



26th October 1896. 

7th May 1899. 

Surgeon-Captain J. A. Black 


. 

8th May 1899 • • 

7th July 1899. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. Ffrench Mullen . 



8th July 1899 

18th May tgoi. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H.N. V. Harington 


. 

lgth May 1901 

5th March 1902. 

Captain F. A. Smith .... 


. 

13th March 1902 . 

30th April 1902. 

Major R. C . Macwatt 



1 st May 1902 . 

10th November K902. 

Major H."r, Woolbert 

• 

* 

nth November 1902 • 
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